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Aline B. Louchheim, Associate Art Editor of The New York Times, was 
awarded the Foreign Critics’ First Prize by the Committee of the Twenty- 
fifth Venice Biennale in 1950. Author of Five Thousand Years of Art, 
she is best known for her discerning reviews in The New York Times. 


A NEW YORKER VISITS THE ART INSTITUTE by Aline B. Louchheim 


I am one of those peculiar persons “born and 
bred,” as they say, in Manhattan, a typically 
provincial New Yorker whose mental map of 
America is as distorted as the traditional Bos- 
tonian’s. My childhood experiences with art 
were conventionally New York: I played hide- 
and-seek in Per-neb’s 2440 B. C. Egyptian 
tomb at the Metropolitan and preferred the 
dinosaur’s skeleton to the Indian pottery at 
the Natural History Museum. At the age of 
nine I was taken to Europe for the first of 
several summer-vacation visits and a cultural- 
ly conscientious mother pointed out to me the 
first rudimentary flying buttress on the Ab- 
baye-aux-Hommes at Caen, insisted, against 
my ardent arguments, that the Palazzo Ven- 
dramini in Venice had preceded Tiffany’s sim- 
ilar fagade (the jewelry store was then on 
Fifth Avenue and Thirty-sixth Street) and ex- 
plained patiently, when my eyes lit up at the 
patient suffering of the Lion of Lucerne, why 
the Victory of Samothrace in the Louvre was 
more “important” sculpture. 

It was only three summers ago, at the age 
of thirty-five, that I ventured west of the 
Alleghenies and discovered some of the art in 
America which I had known heretofore only 
in reproductions and in the Christmas cards 
from “intellectual” out-of-town friends. That 
summer, innumerable airplanes deposited me 
in nineteen American cities and I saw nine- 
teen major U. S. museums. 


I remember vividly the excitement of my 
initial visit to the Art Institute of Chicago. A 
museum right plunk in the middle of the city 
—not isolated in the green remoteness of a 
park, nor tucked away on a quiet, residential 
side street, nor miles out some boulevard so 
that even a local taxi driver asked its address, 
but a museum right there in the middle of 
bustle and activity and frenetic traffic. What 
amazed me was that the museum was right 
there actually as well as physically. It was the 
week before the arrival of the paintings from 
Berlin’s Kaiser Friedrich Museum, which, as 
you remember, made an American tour after 
their rescue from the salt mines. The advance 
notices of this display were being touted in 
big banners over the Institute’s portal by day 
and flashed in electric lights from the Pabst 
Blue Ribbon and Armour motograph signs by 
night. The refreshing thought occurred: art in 
Chicago is down-to-earth enough and accepted 
enough to be advertised. 

I liked the low, easy treads of the Institute’s 
entrance stairs and, although it is hardly an 
architectural gem, I liked the fagade just be- 
cause it lacked formidable “marbleomania.” 

Most people visiting a strange museum make 
the mistake of trying to “see it all.” My pro- 
fession fortunately demands a certain indul- 
gence toward both my eyes and my feet. Un- 
fortunately, this means foregoing many de- 
partments of excellence (the Oriental and 
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Print departments especially in this case). But 
it still seems better to me to see one section 
carefully and lovingly than all of them super- 
ficially and desperately. 

I did manage to see the Gallery of Art In- 
terpretation—which impressed me as the most 
lucid and entertaining educational display in 
the country, particularly praiseworthy for tell- 
ing its story visually rather than verbally, for 
pictorial means seem more germane to an art 
museum than literary ones. 

And I did see the painting collection and 
much of it left an indelible impression. I re- 
member the grand introduction at the head of 
the main staircase. The spectacular collection 
of Spanish paintings reawakens awareness of 
Spain as a country of extremes: austerity and 
emotionalism, spiritualism and opulence, ici- 
ness and involvement. The forcefulness of the 
fourteenth century School of Navarre Ayala 
altarpiece; the fairy-tale delight of the Catalo- 
nian St. George vanquishing a particularly 
spikey dragon to rescue the lovely lady from 
her crenelated castle; that Greco Assumption 
—the richest orchestration of his genius to be 
seen in America; the panoply of Queen Marga- 
reta of Spain; Zurbaran’s contained intensity; 
Goya’s dramatic recital of the bandit tale, as 
full of bravura and excitement as a contem- 
porary thriller—all these come to mind. 

I remember with special clarity certain other 
individual paintings: the extraordinary Gio- 
vanni di Paolo panels, whose jagged moun- 
tains and checkerboard landscape make pat- 
terns abstract enough to please the sophisti- 
cated modern eye, but whose color and inten- 
sity of vision express the excitement of dis- 
covery in a newly awakened world; the full- 
bodied Caravaggio School Chastisement of 
Love, a rich counterpoint of forms and color 
and theme; many of the French and German 
primitives; the Rogier van der Weyden por- 
trait; the pageantry of Lucas van Leyden’s 


Adoration; the atmospheric color of Consta- 
ble’s Stoke-by-Nayland; the Poussin that 
makes me think of a drama by Racine; the 
miraculous paint quality of the Chardin White 
Tablecloth; some of the nineteenth century 
Americans; Grant Wood’s indisputable mas- 
terpiece, American Gothic; and, one of my 
personal favorites, Hopper’s Nighthawks. 

I remember the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century French paintings both col- 
lectively and individually. Because this period 
is so fashionable in America and because in 
my profession I see many private collections, 
I have looked at quantities of Impressionist 
and Post-Impressionist and just-pre-Impres- 
sionist art. It becomes a pleasant shock every 
now and then to come face to face with mas- 
terpieces of the period and it has its therapeu- 
tic effect, too, for the presence of quality 
serves to jack up one’s standards. 

The first “in-the-flesh” view of the Grande 
Jatte—how dazzling the color, how serene the 
concept, the figures punctuating the generous 
spaciousness like those in a composition by 
Piero della Francesca; the excitement of the 
Lautrec Moulin Rouge, with its green shadows 
and fantastically daring composition, so that 
all other Lautrecs seem somehow tame; the 
Van Goghs, almost staled by reproductions, 
here pulsing and throbbing; back in time to 
Courbet—giving bourgeois vulgarity a touch 
of the heroic in Mére Grégoire; the incredible 
number of splendid Degas—Uncle and Niece, 
the Milliner, and that masterpiece of the 
woman after the bath where orange, green and 
blue clash and resolve; the Blue Period Picas- 
sos, already nostalgic period pieces sweet with 
sentiment; the gusto of the Manet still life; 
Modigliani at his penetrating best in that room 
of portraits; Renoir, by examples whose spark- 
ling radiance seems really descended from 
Rubens and Fragonard, chiding one for begin- 
ning to think of him as tedious; and Braque, 
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redesigning the ordinary into the handsome. 

All this crowds the inner eye of memory so 
that one eagerly says to any Coast-bound 
friend, “Oh, do stop in the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute and look twice as hard at everything— 
once for you, once for me!’ (Even—and this 
is a secret vice—at the architectural-sculptural 
casts on the way to the director’s office. Seen 
over the edge of the balcony, these become 
three-dimensional postcards from Europe, a 
mad, surrealist conglomeration of monuments 
as if some modern Hadrian wanted to repro- 
duce in one place all the past’s great buildings! 

It was with such excitement that I paid my 
last visit to Chicago this past fall as an invited 
member of the jury for the annual modern 
American show. It was a contemporary exhibi- 
tion I enjoyed, for it seemed to me that the 


Institute staff had done an excellent job of 
intelligent reporting. That is, they had chosen 
valid and living examples of the art of our 
time with a catholic open-mindedness as to 
style but a rigid regard to quality. 

My fellow-jurors and I labored: conscien- 
tiously and long and, with the usual amount 
of compromise necessary when three opinion- 
ated people of various points of view must 
come to some agreement, awarded prizes to 
the best of our abilities. I don’t know about 
the other jurors, but I was amazed when | 
read the reaction of the Chicago press to the 
show and its awards and when I kept finding 
my desk in New York cluttered with anon- 
ymous “crank” letters from Chicago. The re- 
action—or at least that part of it which was 
verbalized—seemed to believe we were a 


The White Tablecloth by J.B.S. Chardin. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Larned Coburn Memorial Collection 
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bunch of “city slickers” who had come at 
best to perpetrate some practical joke and at 
worst to play fast and loose with someone 
else’s money. 

It was surprising for me. It seemed to me 
that with this Institute as a visual reference, 
with these paintings of the past so good that 
they were new, entangling and challenging at 
each encounter, the public here must be at 
least unconsciously trained to entertain (if 
not, perhaps, to accept) the art of our time, 
which, in its own terms, represents a parallel 
vitality and exploration. 

Why is it, I kept asking myself, that there is 
such resistance to the new vision? Why does 
this public want our art to be repetitive in- 
stead of primary? What honesty can there be 
in imitation of means and vision which had 
their raison d’étre in times so different from 
ours? 

We see landscape today, not from the fixed 
point of view of the Dutch Little Master, but 
from the dizzy heights of the skyscraper, from 
the windows of a speeding automobile, from 
the forward-thrusting mile-high plane. We 
have explored the dark recesses of the mind 
and accept dream images to be as meaningful 
as day-time ones. The universe is no longer 
understood as some great, manageable ma- 
chine to be taken apart and put together again 
like a dollar watch, a stationary, measurable 
Newtonian entity, but a vast space-time con- 
tinuum without any fixed architecture, plastic 
and variable, constantly subject to change and 
distortion, in which energy, mass, force, space 
and time merge into one. 

Why, I wondered, does this public insist 
that our artists continue the Renaissance con- 
ception of Humanism, of man as the center 
and measure of all things? Wouldn’t it be just 
as foolish if they craved a return to an ani- 
mistic conception where man projects his own 
motives and passions into the inanimate ob- 
jects around him and, seeing the world of na- 
ture peopled with demons and spirits, has to 
propitiate them? Why won’t they accept the 
fact that, consciously and subconsciously, we 


ueen Margareta of Spain. Spanish School. Gift of Mrs. 
idney Gorham and Mrs. Walter Kohler, Jr. 
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Left: Saint John on Patmos by Nicolas 
Poussin. A. A. Munger Collection 


Right: Jean de Gros by Rogier van der 
Weyden. Mr. and Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson 
Collection 


Below: Still Life with Carp by Edouard 
Manet. Mr. and Mrs. Teale Larned 
Coburn Memorial Collection 
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see ourselves, as Einstein has implied, half- 
way between macrocosm and microcosm, as 
intrinsic part of the great mysterious, shifting, 
changing universe? 

And why, therefore, are they antagonistic 
to artists who seek to find images which are 
symbols and fragments and suggestions of the 
world of interior and exterior nature, express- 
ing emotion and act and idea and response to 
life in terms other than those of imitation of 
the world of appearance? And why must they 
insist on static and fixed images, instead of 
recognizing that in these contemporary visual 
expressions there is some of the dimension of 
time, the aspect of change and relativity, even 
between painting and spectator? 

These were baffling questions to me. Why, I 


wondered, this reaction in a city where art is 
accepted with such ease and matter-of-factness 
and in a city which has a museum which dis- 
plays as masterpieces works which in their 
own time represented risk, original vision and 
primary visual expression? 

But the questions were stilled by the news 
that the Art Institute has confirmed the judg- 
ment of the “city-slickers from New York.” 
Willem de Kooning’s Excavation, to which we 
awarded first purchase prize, is to enter the 
museum’s permanent collection. As a New 
Yorker, I am jealous of Chicago’s privilege. 
But as a New Yorker who likes to visit the 
Art Institute of Chicago, I am pleased. This 
will be one more canvas to add to the pleas- 
ures and enrichments of a visit. 
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One of the outstanding private collections of Pre-Columbian Peruvian 
art was made by the late Edward Gaffron who, during his twenty years 
as a practicing physician in Lima prior to his return to Berlin in 1912, 
studied and accumulated pottery vessels, textiles and metals of re- 
markable artistic distinction. The Art Institute is fortunate, thanks to 
the generous cooperation of his son and daughter, Hans and Mercedes 
Gaffron, to present publicly for the first time in America four galleries 
of objects selected from this famous collection. 


TREASURES OF ANCIENT PERUVIAN ART 


Detail 4 a large ceramic jar in the form of a warrior. This is the largest 
known Peruvian clay vessel and, like all the rest of the material in the 
Gaffron exhibition, was unearthed from tombs. Mochica Culture 


Gold beaker made by the 
Incas probably during the 
century before the Span- 
ish conquest. 
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Ceramic jar painted to depict a mythical battle of magic bean warriors 
wearing metal crested helmets and carrying armor. Note the conven- 
tionalized beans on the handle and spout. Mochica Culture 


Peruvian textile woven as a tapestry and once used as part of a shirt 
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HENRI MATISSE 


This article deals with the great retrospective Matisse exhibition which 
opens at the Art Institute on April 4. Assembled by the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York where it was shown earlier, the exhibition will 
be seen in only two other American museums, the Cleveland and the 
San Francisco Museums of Art. Appearing at the same time is Alfred 
H. Barr, Jr.'s book, Matisse, His Art and His Public, the most compre- 
hensive study yet published of the artist and his work. 


During the summer of 1890, Henri Matisse, 
then a young law clerk of twenty, did his first 
paintings as an amateur. After a few months 
of informal study he was convinced that he 
wanted to become a professional painter and 
enrolled at the Académie Julian in Paris un- 
der what his parents considered good auspices 
—the guidance of the successful painter, Wil- 
liam Bouguereau. Matisse soon became bored 
with this conventional approach and left the 
school to study under the less exacting Gus- 
tave Moreau in whose class he met Marquet, 
Rouault and others who were to join in 
launching a significant new art movement. 

It is seldom that a man can witness a retro- 
spective exhibition of his work covering sixty- 
one years while he remains still a vigorous, 
brilliantly creative artist at the height of his 
powers despite his eighty-two years. The exhi- 
bition has been assembled not only from the 
wealth of material available in this country 
but also from important collections abroad. 
Matisse, himself, cooperated to the fullest ex- 
tent and made important loans but unfortu- 
nately the condition of his health prevented 
him from making the trip to America to see 
the exhibition in person. 

His earliest paintings, done in 1890, were 
conceived in a traditionally realistic vein, yet 
within this rather stiff format revealed an in- 
stinctive facility in arrangement and taste in 
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color. Gradually he came to know the Impres- 
sionists’ work especially through the paintings 
in the Caillebotte Bequest shown at the Lux- 
embourg Museum in 1897. His first important 
painting, the Dinner Table, shows a truly Im- 
pressionistic preoccupation with the problems 
of light and its effect on various surfaces. By 
1899 he began experimenting with sculpture 
and throughout his career has continued this 
practice showing that, in spite of being pri- 
marily a painter, he felt the need, at least oc- 
casionally, of projecting his ideas into a three- 
dimensional vision. Though color and line 
may be thought to have been Matisse’s prime 
concerns, it is clear that he has also had a 
major interest in form. 

Association with the Neo-Impressionist, 
Paul Signac, and with André Derain influ- 
enced him to make use of brilliant color. In 
1905 at the Salon d’Automne he exhibited a 
startling portrait, done in bright green, yellow, 
red and purple, while others such as Derain, 
Vlaminck and Rouault showed equally color- 
ful pictures. The critic, Louis Vauxcelles, 
called them the wild beasts (les fauves). Their 
vigorous drawing, bright colors and dynamic 
patterns were at first quite shocking but actu- 
ally their daring manner of breaking from tra- 
dition proved to be one of the two most sig- 
nificant emancipating movements of the twen- 
tieth century. The other great innovation, 
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starting only a year or so later, was Cubism 
which led the way to abstract painting. Ma- 
tisse was even at the beginning regarded as 
King of the Fauves and has continued to oc- 
cupy a position considerably above all the oth- 
ers in the group. 

It is interesting to recall that his early pa- 
trons were for the most part Americans, not- 
ably the four Steins, Gertrude, her brothers 
and sister-in-law, Mrs. Michael Stein, the 
Cone sisters from Baltimore (who bought sixty- 
six of his paintings), Harriet Levy of San 
Francisco and Dr. Albert C. Barnes. Matisse’s 
first one-man exhibition outside of France was 
held at Alfred Stieglitz’ gallery, 291 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. With this tradition of 
American support it seems quite appropriate 
that the present exhibition be sponsored joint- 
ly by four American museums: the Museum of 
Modern Art, the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
the Art Institute of Chicago and the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art. Twenty-five paintings, 
twelve bronzes and seven drawings have been 
borrowed from French museums, private col- 
lections and Matisse’s own collection. About 
eighty-five items, mostly paintings but also in- 
cluding sculpture, drawings, prints and illus- 
trated books, have been assembled in this 
country. These cover the period from his ini- 
tial experiments with painting in 1890 down 
through the first half of our century to his 
remarkable achievement, the Chapel of the 
Rosary done for the Dominican nuns at Vence. 

Matisse’s exuberant style and vivid color 
sense, first launched with the fauves in 1905, 
was stimulated by travel in Italy and North 
Africa. The vibrant surfaces of the fauve style 
were abandoned, however, after 1907 in favor 
of heavy line and bold areas of flat color. 
Through the patronage of Sergei Shchukin, the 
Russian collector, who purchased thirty-seven 
paintings, he did two large-scale murals, Dance 
and Music finished in 1910. A full-size study 
of Dance is lent to the exhibition from the 
Chrysler collection. The bold rhythm and al- 
most primitive intensity of these murals make 
them perhaps the most powerful compositions 


Jeannette, V., bronze by Matisse. Lent by the artist 
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Variation on a Still Life by De Heem by Matisse. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Marx. Chicago 


ever conceived by Matisse. During the first 
World War he formed the habit of spending 
winters at Nice and developed a more decora- 
tive style, rich and sensuous but less bold in 
pattern, less vibrant in color. This emerged 
into a semi-cubist style influenced by Juan 
Gris. Visits to Renoir toward the end of the 
war perhaps accounted for his returning to a 
more curvilinear and less rigid style. His work 
of the twenties is rich and luxuriant. 

In 1930 Matisse made his first visit to this 
country, then went to Tahiti to taste as it 


were the exoticism of the South Seas and to 
study the light of the tropics. The following 
year the Museum of Modern Art held a one- 
man exhibition of his work and soon after 
another large-scale mural, The Dance, was 
commissioned by Dr. Albert Barnes for the 
Barnes Foundation in Merion, Pennsylvania. 
During the thirties Matisse showed great ver- 
satility, engaging in a variety of creative ac- 
tivities. He did illustrations in etching for 
poems by Stéphane Mallarmé, illustrations for 
James Joyce’s Ulysses, designs for the Beau- 
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vais tapestry works revived by Marie Cuttoli, 
settings and costumes for the ballet Rouge et 
Noir, a design for Steuben glass. His fluid and 
facile style became especially apparent in his 
pen drawings, large numbers of which were 
done at this period. Merely through outline, 
with no indication of shading, he was able to 
achieve in these drawings sensuous form and 
great style of design. He developed another 
mode of expression in his découpages. These 
were designs cut out of various colored pa- 
pers, carefully combined or superimposed and 
finally, when the arrangement was to his satis- 
faction, the several elements were pasted to- 
gether. This technique was most effective in 


his designs for the stained glass windows of 


the Chapel of the Rosary at Vence. In this in- 
stance the color was applied on the paper in 
gouache. Matisse had become interested in the 
chapel project through a girl who had nursed 
him during his 1941 illness, and later became 
Sister Jacques, a Dominican novice at Vence. 
A Dominican monk, Brother Rayssiguier, a 
student of both modern painting and architec- 
ture, was so enthusiastic about the proposed 
chapel that Matisse became completely fasci- 
nated and undertook to do all the decorations. 
He had a precedent for he had just done a 
painting of St. Dominic for Notre-Dame-de- 
Toute-Grace at Assy. At Vence he made every- 
thing subordinate to the richly colored stained 
glass windows, a row of six in the small nave, 
a row of nine in the transept and two in the 
apse. Light through the clear yellow, blue and 
green of these windows is cast across a pure 
white interior with murals in black outline. 
The Stations of the Cross, the Virgin and 
Child and a large-scale St. Dominic are done 
in bold black outline on baked and glazed 
white tile. Matisse also designed the confes- 
sional door, the altar, candlesticks and cruci- 
fix and, of major importance, a series of cha- 
subles. When worn by the priests officiating 
these give a moving pattern consistent with 
the setting within which the services are held. 
When the chapel was consecrated June 25, 
1951, Matisse, whom ill health prevented from 


attending the ceremonies, wrote to Bishop 
Rémond presenting the chapel to him and 
added, “I consider it, in spite of all its imper- 
fections, to be my masterpiece.” 

Full-scale cut-out paper designs for eight of 
the windows as well as a second casting of the 
Crucifix together with plans and photographs 
afford in the exhibition a remarkably good im- 
pression of the chapel. 

Matisse stands today without any question 
as the leading French painter. His work, color- 
ful and exuberant, is conceived with a facility 
and consummate good taste which we tradi- 
tionally associate with French art. His mood 


Large Interior in Red by Matisse. Lent by Musée National 
d’ Art Moderne, Paris 
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and his format have undergone numerous 
changes—toward a semi-abstract approach 
then back to a more naturalistic concept; at 
times pulsating with vibrant colors, baroque 
in richness of design, at other times character- 
ized by muted tones and restrained, static de- 
signs. These moments of restraint led to an 
even more joyous florescence. One of his spe- 
cial themes has been the odalisque. These in- 
finite variations on the female nude within an 
exotic setting allowed full play for the sensu- 
ousness of his style. His great still lifes were 
conceived in the same rich, forthright manner 
filled with a sort of inner vibration. Matisse’s 
own intensity of feeling together with his 
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great creative impulses have resulted in works 
of art which in themselves have a power and 
inner force which makes a profound impres- 
sion on the observer. Matisse more than any- 
one else has used color for its emotional effect. 
As he has said, “The chief aim of color should 
be to serve expression as well as possible.” 
For him composition was equally important 
and he felt it necessary for an artist to have 
“a clear vision of the whole composition from 
the very beginning.” The momentary view of 
nature he felt had no meaning; a work of art 
must express underlying and permanent char- 
acteristics. Viewpoints such as these have given 
enduring qualities to Matisse’s work. 


FREDERICK A. SWEET 
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Woman Before an Aquarium by Matisse. Helen Birch Bartlett Memorial Collection, The Art Institute of Chicago 


GOODMAN THEATRE 


Members’ Series 


Negotiations are now under way to procure 
the rights for the production of the very suc- 
cessful comedy by Garson Kanin, Born Yester- 
day. This play which centers around the 
Washington scene had a two year run in New 
York, which it amply deserved both because 
of its comedy qualities and for the thoughtful 
comment on the contemporary scene. It will 
open on May 8, playing nightly through May 
25, with the exception of Mondays, and with 
one matinee on Thursday, May 22. 


Children’s Theatre 


Puss in Boots, a favorite in the British Chil- 


dren’s Theatre, will open on March 29 and 
will be performed every Saturday and Sunday 
afternoon through May 25. There will be a 
Saturday morning performance on May 3 at 
10:30. The new dramatization of the fairy tale 
was made by Rowena Bennett. 


Permanent Reservations 


The programs for the April and May produc- 
tions in the Members’ Series will carry order 
blanks for the 1952-53 season. Members renew- 
ing their reservations for the next season must do 
so not later than June 1. Those who expect to 
attend the performances of the Members’ 
Series with some regularity are advised to ob- 
tain permanent reservations which will assure 
the best seats available for the entire season. 
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Exhibitions 


Henri Matisse 
A comprehensive retrospective exhibition of paintings, sculpture, prints and drawings by the lead- 


ing contemporary French painter. 
East Wing Galleries: April 4-May 4 


Treasures of Ancient Peruvian Art 


The first public showing in America of the renowned Gaffron Collection of Ancient Peruvian Art, 
assembled by the late Edward Gaffron of Berlin and lent by his son and daughter. The material con- 
sists mainly of superb examples of pottery, textiles and gold vessels, illustrating the height of Pre- 
Columbian culture of the Central Andean region. 

Galleries Al-A4: April 15—October 15 


Chinese Textiles of the Ch’ing Dynasty 

A special exhibition of robes and accessories from the collection of Mrs. Charlotte Hill Grant. 
Gallery H9: April 4—-May 26 

Loan Exhibition of Japanese Prints 


Outstanding woodcuts from the collection of Frederick S. Colburn. 
Gallery H5: March 21—May 11 


The Society of Typographic Arts 
The twenty-fifth anniversary exhibition of this organization. 

Gallery 11: Through April 27 
Photographs by Clarence Laughlin 
Work by the New Orleans photographer of the macabre and the Mississippi. 

Gallery 5B: Through April 30 
Rufino Silva 
Recent etchings by a Chicago artist. 

Gallery 16: April 18-May 18 
June Wayne and Inez Johnston 
Symbolist compositions by two California artists. 

Gallery 13: April 25-May 25 
Edward and Louise B. Sonnenschein Collection of Archaic Chinese Jades 
(See Chinese Jades under Notes on page 40.) 

Gallery M2: Opening May 2 

Classical Antiquity in Prints 
Gods and heroes of ancient Greece and Rome have been favorite subjects for artists from the Renais- 


sance to our day. 
Gallery 11: May 2 through September 


Society for Contemporary American Art: Twelfth Annual Exhibition 


The exhibition is made up of paintings and sculpture selected by members of the Society. 
Gallery 35 and Corridor 33: May 7—June 8 
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Photographs by Edward Weston 


One of the great photographers of the twentieth century, originator of “f-64” and profound interpreter 
of the sea and mountains in California, where he resides. 
Gallery 5B: May 15—June 30 


Contemporary Prints 
A selection of woodcuts by Japanese artists of the first half of the twentieth century. 

Gallery H5: May 15-September 28 
Fifty-sixth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity 


This is an all-juried exhibition of the work of artists living within a hundred-mile radius of Chicago. 
East Wing Galleries: May 29-July 13 


Recent Accessions 


Textiles and carved wood objects from the Philippine Islands, New Guinea, Java and India presented 


by various donors over the past few years. 
Gallery H9: June 17—October 26 


Jacques Villon 


Engravings by one of the most important old masters of French contemporary art. 
Gallery 16: May 23 through September 


Goldsmith Work of the Renaissance 


Jewelry and decorative objects in precious materials representing the production of various European 
countries from the late middle ages through the seventeenth century. Selected from the collection 


of Melvin Gutman of New York City. 
Gallery G6: Through June 30 


James Ensor 


Etchings, drawings and monotypes by the Belgian artist. 
Gallery 13: May 31 through September 


The School of the Art Institute of Chicago Exhibition 


A comprehensive exhibition made up of work of students from all departments of the School. 
East Wing Galleries: September 1-September 30 


Photographs by Sanford H. Roth 


An exhibition of fifty portraits by “Sandy” Roth of the most noted painters and intellectuals of 


France, all taken in Paris with a 35mm. camera. 
Gallery 5B: July 15—September 1 


Etchings by Rembrandt 


Since the last showing of Rembrandt’s etchings in 1948 several very important acquisitions have 


been made, all of which are included in this exhibition. 
Gallery 17: Through September 


Recent Additions: Chinese Paintings 


Six Chinese scroll paintings recently acquired by the Department of Oriental Art. 
Gallery M3: Indefinite 


American Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward Thorne 


Thirty-seven scale models of furnished American interiors illustrating our decorative development 


from the seventeenth century to the present. 
Gallery A12: Indefinite 
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MEMBERS’ CALENDAR 
Monday Courses March 31 April 7 April 14 April 21 Ap 
9:30 a.m. Silk Screen Class | See note on page 39 4 
Ethel Spears 
2:00 p.m. Clinic of Good Atmosphere Good Design for | Lessons from Windows and fp,, 
Taste Anonymous Good Living Mexico Window Treat- }y,, 
John MeNee, Jr. Alice Nelson | Dr. Watson ments Dr 
| Mary Hipple . 
2:00 p.m. Members’ Studio | Members’ Studio | Members’ Studio Members’ Studio | Members’ Studio! yo 
See note on page 39 
5:45 p.m. Adult Sketch Class} Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch ClagAdu 
Mr. Osborne See note on page 39 | 
8:00 p.m. Clinic of Good Atmosphere Good Design for | The Place of Windows and P 
Taste or Art Anonymous | Good Living | Matisse in Art Window Treat- Ho 
Through Travel John McNee, Jr. | Alice Neleon | Dr. Watson ments or 
| Mary Hipple Dr. | 
April 1 April 8 April 15 
11:00 a.m. Survey of Art Birch Bartlett Birch Bartlett Matisse | Matisse fat 
Collection I Collection II Helen Parker, | Helen Parker, Club Ri el 
Georgia Craven, Helen Parker, Gallery 42 | Temporary Galleries - 
Gallery 42 } 
11:55 a.m. The Key to Our Matisse’s Heritage | Matisse’s | Matisse Matisse at 
Treasures Mr. Buehr, Gallety 42 | Contemporaries Mr. Buehr, | Mr. Buehr, j 
Mr. Buehr Temporary Galleries | Temporary Galleries in 
2:00 p.m. Art in the Movies | NO PROGRAM NO PROGRAM The Rose and the | Fiddle-de-dee; 
See note on page 39 Mignonette 7 Dull Care Balz 
Rubens Matisse Rou 
| | | Pacific 231 Wor 
| Geometry Lesso 
Friday April 4 | April 11 April 18 | April 25 May 
10:00 a.m. Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Clafy 4.) 
Mr. Buehr 
12:15 p.m. Current Exhibi- Matisse | Matisse Matisse Matisse Mati 
tion Promenades Mr. Buehr, Gallery G52 | Dr. Watson, Gallery G52| Dr. Watson, Gallery G55 | Mr. Buehr, Gallery Me, B 
| 
2:00 p.m. Art Through Byzantine Epic in | Monsalvat The Place of | From London to!The 
Travel or Poetry and Song Dr. Watson Matisse in Art | Edinburgh ¢.B 
Art Appreciation | jsatel and Ruth Parry Dr. Watson Dr. Watson Elio ¢ 
2:00 p.m. Members’ Studio | Members’ Studio | Members’ Studio | Members’ Studio | Members’ Studio) . 
6:30 p.m. Art Through Matisse | Monsalvat | Matisse From London to}. 
Travel or Current | sr, Buehr, Gallery G52 | Dr. Watson Dr. Watson, Gallery G55 Edinburgh The | 
Exhibition | Dr. Watson C. B. 
Promenades Elio G 
8:00 p.m. Art Through Byzantine Epic in NO PROGRAM Monsalvat | NO PROGRAM , 
Travel Poetry and Song Dr. Watson NO P 
Isabel and Ruth Parry 
Saturday April 5 | April 12 | April 19 April26 May 
1:10 p.m. The Raymond For a Rainy Day | Busy By-pass _ Leisure is the Aim | Miracle It Ca 
Fund Classes “ 
for Children 
Mr. Osborne 
Sunday April 6 | April 13 April 20 April 27 a = 
3:00 p.m. Art Through “wad 
4 Travel Spain Today Monsalvat Monsalvat From 
Lester B. Bridaham Dr. Watson Dr. Watson ee g Edink 
T. son r. 
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ALL LECTURES TAKE PLACE IN FULLERTON HALL UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 
1 April 28 May 5 May 12 
sand Preparing the | The New Garden Lovely Gardens in % 
| Treat- |Home for Summer) Furniture Many Countries 
Dr. Watson | Dr. Watson and Dr. Watson 
ole John Burkhart 
s’ Studio! no PROGRAM NO PROGRAM NO PROGRAM 
! 
cetch ClagAdult SketchClass} Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class 
a woe Preparing the NO PROGRAM NO PROGRAM | 
~ Home for Summer 
Dr. Watson | | 
2 > ~ | Art Institute 
April 29 May 6 May 13 | Lecturers: 
fatisse Peru of the Treasures of An- | 
er, Club RoWt ten Parker, Indians cient Peruvian Art | Dudley Crafts Wat-| 
emporary Galleries | Helen Parker, Club Room | Helen Parker, Gallery Al | Helen Parker, | 
| George Buehr, Ad- 
atisse | Contemporary Pre-Columbian dis Osborne and 
Galleri ir. Buehr, | American Art Americas | staff members. 
7 emporary Galleries Exhibit Mr. Buehr, Gallery Al | 
Mr. Buehr, Gallery 35 | | 
e-dee; 
Il Care BBalzac NO PROGRAM | NO PROGRAM | Guest Notes: 
31 Rousseau . } Lecturers: At the Adult Sketch Class, Mondays and 
Less Fridays, material is available for 15 cents. 
y 
> | Lester B. Bridahan, | 
tch Cl May 3 ae ren ° ia NO 5 Secretary, Art In-| Members’ Studio is a class in painting con- 
etch Clafadult Sketch Class) Adult Sketch Class | ; | stitute of Chicago | ducted by George Buehr. Tuition is $10 
| for the series of fourteen lessons. The 
Matisse Contemporary Contemporary | class may be joined for either Monday or 
Gallery Cy, Buehr, Gailery 58! American Painters American Art John Burkhart, In-| Friday. 


Exhibit terior Decorator,| 


| Dr. Watson, Gallery 35 | 
Mr. Buehr, Gallery 35 John M. Smyth Co.) 


| The Silk Screen Class, Ethel Spears, in- 
ndon to/The Genius of || Canada: The American Painting structor, is a new class for Members, 
; G. B. Tiepolo | St. Lawrence to Today and | Elio Gianturco, Art} tuition, $25. It began on February 11 

Elio Gianturco Alaska Tomorrow | Historian }and ends April 28. Whether or not it 

| Dr. Watson Dr. Watson | will be continued or whether another 

” Studiol ; | special class will be given depends upon 
nal NO PROGRAM | NO PROGRAM NO PROGRAM | the response of the Members. If you are 

acon ee ae be iO PROG Mary Hipple, In-| interested in having another silk screen 
The Genius of | NO PROGRAM terior | class in the fall or kind of class, 


a a Slepete will you please address comment to the 
Membership Lecture Office. 


RAM 
NO PROGRAM | NO PROGRAM | NO PROGRAM reagan 
Un iversity of Ilinois| Art in the Movies is a series of art and 
+ experimental films which will be con- 
M 3 7 May 10 May lz7—~™ “= Navy Pier | tinued from time to time if the response 
| warrants. Address comment to the Mem- 
It | A A Artist’s Summer | 
t Can Happen | Artists’ Aims Artist's bership Lecture Office. 
| | Alice Nelson, Heac 
| of Publicity, Mer- 
— chandise Mart The summer series of Raymond Fund 
ndon London to The t | te Isabel and Ruth} noon July 1, 8, 15, 22 "29 and August 5 
i ot. Law ot. Lé re te puly 1, gust 0. 
Edinburgh ae | Alesko Parry, Classic al Cynthia Bollinger, instructor. Materials 
. Watson Dr. Watson rac Scholars. Musicians} wi]] be available for 10 cents. 
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Mere Grégoire by Courbet. Wilson L. Mead Fund 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Miss Helen Parker, Head, offers gallery 


tours and lectures by appointment for schools, 
groups and individuals. 


The Florence Dibell Bartlett Series of 
ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS 


All lectures by Helen Parker. Free to the pub- 
lic in Fullerton Hall Thursdays at 6:30 p.m. 


April 3 Spain Today 

Lecture by Lester B. Bridaham 

The Thorne Miniature Rooms 

France and England 1951 

The Art of Matisse 

Masterpieces of Sculpture—Old and New 
Peru of the Indians—Past and Present 
Treasures of Ancient Peruvian Art 


Let’s Visit Paris 


April 10 
April 17 
24 

ay 1 
May 8 
May 15 
May 22 


NOTES 


Chinese Jades 


One of the most notable gifts to the Art Insti- 
tute in its entire history is the bequest of The 
Edward and Louise B. Sonnenschein Collec- 
tion of Archaic Chinese Jades. Long famous in 
this country and abroad, it was built up by the 
donors with the definite purpose of presenta- 
tion to our museum. The entire collection will 
be on display in Gallery M2 for a period of six 
months beginning May 2. At the same time 
will appear a fully illustrated catalogue of the 
jades from the Shang through the Han Dynas- 
ties by Dr. Alfred Salmony, a foremost author- 
ity on the subject. A discussion of the collec- 
tion will appear in a future issue of the 
Quarterly. 

The Masterpiece Ball 


The Women’s Committee for the Art Institute 
is arranging a costume ball to be held in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
on May 23 at 10:00 p.m. Called The Master- 
piece Ball, it will have as inspiration for cos- 
tumes any work of art, not necessarily in the 
Institute’s collection. Tickets for the ball, $15 
for a single admission and $25 for a couple, 
will be available to Members after May first. 
Please apply to the Membership Department. 
All proceeds of The Masterpiece Ball go to the 
Emergency Fund Campaign. 

Glee Club Concerts 


The final concert of the fifteenth season of the 
Glee Club of the School of the Art Institute, a 
chorus of one hundred mixed voices, will be 
given on Wednesday, May 14, and Sunday, 
May 18, at 3:15 p.m. in Blackstone Hall. The 
accompanist is Earl Mitchell and Charles Fa- 
bens Kelley is the conductor. 

Al Fresco Luncheons 
From June first until Labor Day the Art Insti- 
tute Cafeteria will serve luncheon and refresh- 
ments in the garden of McKinlock Memorial 
Court, Mondays through or from 11 
A.M. until 4 P.M. 
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